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LETTER OF MR BARNETT. FURTHER REMARKS 
UPON ENGLISH MUSIC. 

Mr Barnett does not let the grass grow under his feet, when he 
sits down to comment upon a critic. He must have written the 
following letter, as soon as he read the article that called it forth 
This vivacity is a good earnest for the next composition he means 
to give us. He strikes with a sprightly quill, and mixes the sharp 
with the sweet. We like his allegro appassionato; and are obliged 
to him for his cadenza ; but think his ground not always the best, 
and protest mightily against his movement respecting Arne and 
Shield. But eccolo quad. 

‘ 37 Southampton street, Strand, August 27, 1831. 

‘Mr Tatier,—I take the liberty of replying to one or two 
points in the article “ On the Present State of Music in England,” 
contained in your paper of this day. 

‘ You attribute my want of originality, pleasing melody, and ele- 
gance, to my keeping a shop, and setting a greater value upon Bank 
notes than musical 6nes; in a word, that I write for money, and 
not for a love of the science. Now, Mr Tat ier, I must inform 
you that I do not keep a shop; and that the very music you 
profess to admire is that which would be most likely to benefit 





composers who do keep music-shops. If I had had less love for 
my profession, and more for my pocket, the music-shop which I had 
twelve months ago would have succeeded better than it did; but | 
unfortunately for my pocket I lost sight of the shop; and in striv- 

ing to avoid the oft-trodden paths of my contemporaries, “and in 

endeavouring to improve upon my former trifling productions by an 

assiduous and fervent study of the great masters, I found my music 

not so well received by the public, nor so well spoken of by the 

press. I may venture to add, that most English composers who 

have been at all enterprising, have found the consequences the 

same. 

‘Ido not wish to insinuate, that the music in the “ Picturesque” 
is the most felicitous of my bagatelle, nor perhaps so good as some; 
but you are not to suppose, on that account, that I am relaxing in 
my efforts to please the public, or that I am becoming too careless 
to do better than I have done; for the present piece was written 
upwards of two years ago, accepted by Mr Arnold previously to the 
fire at the English Opera,* and some of the music which I have | 
written since that period, when compared with this, will be found 
to be of a much better order. 

‘I cannot agree to your remark, that music is at a lower ebb in 
England than it was during the last century; and [ venture to 
assert, that Arrwoop and Bisnop are infinitrly superior to ARNE | 
and SHieLp; and I think every musician will agree with me when 
I declare some of the latter gentleman’s productions to be worthy 
of Mozart; besides which there is much talent in the country, as 
yet unknown to the public, that when it breaks forth must cast into 
shade the twaddle of the last century, with all its sing-song 3rds 
and 6ths. | 

‘In conclusion, Mr Tarver, I beg to declare myself very grateful | 
for the good-natured praise which you have often bestowed upon 
me, and subscribe myself * Your admirer, 

‘ Joun Barnerr.’ 


Mr Barnett, at the beginning of his letter, makes us appear to 
have spoken of him in a very uncourteous manner, when he says 
that we ‘ attributed his want of originality, pleasing melody, and 
elegance, to his keeping a shop,’ &c. It was not in such terms as 
those that we criticised a composer, whose writings we have always 
thought elegant, and sometimes more. He has also put the case 


* Itis a singular fact, that the ‘ Picturesque,’ which was purchased by 
MrAmold of Mr Haynes Bayly, was the only MS, preserved from the 











flames by Mr Peake. 





about money-making in a light which hardly does justice to our 
remarks or himself. The reader will allow us to repeat what we 
said of him, in case the passage may not be at hand :— 

‘Mr Barnett has now and then shewn a taste for lively and grace- 
ful composition, which it is provoking not to find him cultivating to 
better advantage. His Light Guitar, though an anomalous sort of 
compound, had a promise in it of something genuine, and his O men, 
what silly things you are, has a spirit in it of mixed airiness and fer- 
vour, which takes us much. What is the reason that he cannot 
keep up the pleasant excitement which enables him to write thus ? 
Is it because he keeps a shop? We fear so. Shops are sad things 
for poetic visions. The enjoyment obtained by the getting of money 
somehow disqualifies a man for all enjoyments not purchaseable by 
what he gets. His crotchets turn to representatives of shillings and 
pence. We by no means wish to insinuate that Mr Barnett is fonder 
of money than any other musician who has taken to this line of life. 
Perhaps he is less so. We know nothing at all of the matter, and 
suppose as in other cases, that is only a case of understood prudence 
and propriety. We blame nothing ; we are only accounting for the 
non-proceeds of the muse.’ 

It will be seen, by this extract, that we did not speak of Mr Bar- 
nett’s talent in the undervaluing spirit, which his own regret at not 
having been able to turn it to its best account had induced him to 
suppose. We take the opportunity of begging it to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that it is as far as possible from our wish to hurt 
the feelings of those who keep shops, whether musicians or any 
others. We only meant, that it was impossible to mix up a trade 
with a pleasureable art, to the equal advantage of both; and that 
the more a composer had the shop in view when he wrote, the more 
dangerous it would be to his writings. Mr Barnett, it seems, has 
not kept a shop this twelve-month ; and he says that by not attending 
enough to it when he did keep one, his finances were injured beth 
as to shop and composition, for the more he studied to make the 
latter good, the less the public liked it. It might not be unfair 
therefore to presume, that although the shop’ has not been kept 
for so long a period, Mr Barnett in his subsequent efforts to “ please 
the public,” may have been induced to compose rather what he 
should think his most saleable music than his best; so that some- 
how or other, this unfortunate union of two discordant ideas would 
have its influence in a manner to be regretted. In fact, is not this 
the case ? Does not Mr Barnett’s letter imply, that a man, in order 
to please the public, must write what the shop-keepers approve ? 
and are not shop-keeping and musical composition thus too 
closely connected, however free (and we can heartily believe him 
so) Mr Barnett may be from approving the connexion? The spirit 
of our remarks therefore upon this point, would still be applicable, 
though not to the particular case. 

Mr Barnett tells us, that the more a composer endeavours to 
improve ‘by an assiduous and fervent study of the great masters,’ 
the less he is liked by the public or the public press. It has been 
his own case, he says, and most enterprising musicians have declared 
it tobe theirs. Now we never thought the public taste for music 


| at a very high pitch, however great has been the_ increase of piano- 


fortes. The inclination for music, or at least the approbation of it, 
and the sense of its being a good and graceful thing, has increased 
with refinement in general and the diffusion of knowledge: but it 
takes a longer time, and still happier circumstances, to exalt the 
taste for music; that is to say, to gift people with the power of en- 
tering into its heart and soul; and perhaps we shall startle Mr 
Barnett by saying, that it is not an assiduous study of the 
great masters, however fervent, that can be expecte! to gift their 
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disciples with the power of producing it. ‘ Fervent’ is a good word, 
and implies something better than his argument, for it expresses the 
glow,—the pleasure,—with which his study of the masters was 
accompanied ; and it is in pleasure and sensibility, that the whole 
secret of music lies, though not in that studious direction of it. 
Every man possessing a genius for composition will, of course, 
include in his pleasures a great and intense enjoyment of the works 
of great masters. No man will enjoy them so much. But he will 
make a fatal mistake, if he thinks that the study of them is his high 
road to inspiration. He will become an imitator, a compiler, aman | 
of taste or science, anything but a displayer of original genius, | 
capable of elevating the public taste ; for he will not have done what 
his masters did. They did not make themselves great by studying 
others.’ They knew others, they read them, they admired and 
loved them; but they no more became what they were by studying 
their works, than the birds sing out of book. It was nature that 
inspired them; the intense perception of pleasure; the fullness of 
their hearts, running over out of those trembling cups at the 
touches of love and joy. Did Mozart grow great by study? Did | 
the works of Haydn, or Handel, or Gluck, whom he knew how to 
imitate when he chose, render him the enchanter he was? No, the | 
thing that made him the delight of us all was the spirit that used 

to make him ask people when a boy, whether they loved him ;—that 


/ It by nature than he supposes. 
| i 


son, and {of the order of irrepressible geniuses. It was he whe 
became a musician, in spite of all attempts to make him otherwise 
, 


| and used to teach himself by a muffled spinnet in a garret, when 


the family had gone to bed. No news this to Mr Barnett; but 
there are lovers of the songs above-mentioned, who may be glad to 
know it. 

In anything we say upon this subject, we never intend to complain 
of the state of musical composition in England. That would be 
very idle. We only notice wiat we think a fact. Perhaps it is 
time not very well spent, to expatiate on the causes that may render 
our composers less original than they might be; for we are inclined 
pretty generally to believe, that what is done by men under any 
circuinstances, is all, more or less, that they are able to do; and that 
if genius does not force its way, it is a great deal more for want of 
strength than opportunity. Exceptions occur in this as in all other 
cases; but we speak of the general principle. Ifa man subjects 
himself to a public taste inferior to his own, he is perhaps nearer to 
if he is greatly superior, he either 
lifts it up to him, or chuses to become a martyr to the truth and 


| beauty of what he loves, rather than accord with the lic by which 


he is neglected. 
There is a middle case, in which children, connexions, &c. are 
| concerned. Perhaps it may extend higher. We have nothing to 


made him one of the most amiable men in the world, and even the | S8Y to that; except that a genius may be heartily forgiven who 
finest of dancers. Every fine musician is not bound to be a fine | consults it; aye, and even the one who seems not to do so, if we 
dancer. We are only speaking of an excess of the graceful and | knew all; otherwise some of the names that are embalined in the 


pleasurable, and shewing out of what sort of spirit it proceeds. | gratitude of mankind, would be strangely undone. But when these 





Sacchini, one of the sweetest and most graceful of composers, had | 
his mistress for ever at his side, like Raphael. Handel, for all his | 
piety and sublimity, jwas a wit and a bon-vivant. We do not mean | 
to say that every composer is to go and eat great dinners, or keep | 
mistresses, in order to write well;—that no man will produce any 
thing great in oratorios under a baron of beef, or an affecting opera 
unless he writes by the side of Miss Tomlinson. We only argue, 
that it is out of a spirit of enjoyment of some sort, that music pro- 
ceeds. Pleasures the most allowed, as well as objected to, may help | 
to make fine music. A composer, we doubt not, is a great deal the 
better for being a lover of the fields and flowers, of the starry 
skies, of his friends, of everything. Music may be defined, the 
venting of the pleasure of emotion, by modulated sounds. In 
proportion as we are musically constituted, and feel this emotion, | 
the pleasure takes a charming and original shape, and we fill the | 
air with beauty. | 
What the musical talent is, which ‘Mr Barnett speaks of as 
existing to a considerable extent in private, and which, he tells us, 
must inevitably cast into the shade “‘ the twaddle of the last century, 
with its sing-song thirds and sixths,” we cannot say. We are very | 
glad to hear of it, and have as little respect for mere thirds and | 
sixths as he has. But we hope by ‘ twaddle’ he does not mean the | 
gentle muse of Shield, much less the noble one of Arne, of whom | 
in particular we ‘are sorry to hear him speak as he does ; because, | 
setting aside other reasons, Arne is a name consecrated by the | 
admiration and delight of half century, and though we have a right | 
to use a pretty summary method of proceeding with prejudices which | 
mankind have long felt to be absurd, we should be cautious how we 
raise our hands against reputations doubly hallowed by the feelings 
of their own times and those of posterity. Probably we are to take” 
Mr Barnett’s sally in this instance as nothing but the hasty ebullition | 
of a sanguine and candid nature,—such a nature as it is very desi- 
rable a good composer should have ; but if our great love of music 
may venture to speak by the side of Mr Barnett’s science (and it | 
may not be amiss to observe here, in vindication of the right of | 





cases occur, there is no hesitation in the minds of the sufferers; 
and it is somewhat perplexing the sweet subject of music to talk of 
them. At all events (to return to our correspondent) nothing that 
we have said in this reply to Mr Barnett’s letter, hinders us from 


| regarding him as a composer of considerable sprightliness and ele- 


gance ; one, to whose compositions we always look forward with 
pleasure, and have now and then heard with delight. If he, or any 
composer in his predicament, is a married man with a family, we 
have nothiug to say against his consulting the public taste as much 
as he is inclined. If he is a poacher in regions of music, unknown 
to us, we have nothing to say. But if he is neither of these, and 
can prefer an egg for his supper, and the sound of a little more 
reputation in his ear, to a good table and the applause of those 
ignorant gentry called ‘ the knowing,’ we recommend him to care 
nothing whatsoever for music sellers, the public, or for us; but ta 
think solely how many pleasant thoughts he can get in his head 
from nature and all her works, and to see if the melodies will not 
flow accordingly. Something misgives us when we think of Dr 
Arne; but let that pass. 

We shall take an early opportunity of saying a few more words 
upon English music, in order that we may speak of some living 
names which were omitted in the hurry of writing our last article. 


Ss 





FRIGHTFUL MISTAKE. 





A MAN named José Torribio was conducted to the scaffold to suffer 
capital punishment for uttering forged money. In crossing a narrow 
street, notwithstanding the vigilance of his guards, he found means 
of escaping, and fled down an alley to an out-house of a hospital 
for the poor. He took care to close the door after him, and thus 
left his pursuers in the lurch. Recovered from their surprise, they 
consulted upon the means of retaking him. The poor-house was 
not to be entered without a civil officer. They placed, therefore, 
twenty men at both entrances of the workhouse, which were at 
some distance from one another, and fetched an officer accordingly. 
Upon entering the hospital, the first person whom they perceived, 


criticism, that great love sometimes enables man to see beyond a | and who was walking about in a night cap and gown, such as the 


science less loving), Arne is a more lively, expressive, impassioned, | 


and original composer than any one living. Mr Atwood’s genius 
we have not the pleasure of being acquainted with. What we have 
seen of his, must have been his worst compositions. To Mr Bi- 


shop’s genius we hope we have done justice, in saying that we look | 


upon some of his compositions as worthy of going down to posterity- 
But to think him comparable with Arne, is utterly out of our power, 
till we can forget the original and flowing invention of Water 
parted, the deep feeling of the air, [f e’er the cruel tyrant, Love (with 
its passionate entreaty in the words O let me be deceived), the per- 
fect and touching simplicity of Za infancy our hopes and fears, the 
perfection, of another kind, of the arch Cuckoo Song in * As You 
Like It,’ and the no less complete and enchanting song of Ariel,— 
Where the bee sucks,—tne two last, two of the most original and 
delightful airs in the world, as unlike any two others as can be, aad 
perfect in expression. Arne, by the way, was a most enjoying per- 





| poor people wore, they immediately recognised xs Torribio. The 
man made no answer to their inquiries ; so that the identity appeared 
certain. They tied his hands, and led him to the gibbet, where he was 
forthwith hung up, making frightful gestures of opposition, but with- 
| out uttering a word. The thing was hurried with so much precipita- 


| the poor-house, had remained behind, not knowing that his com- 
| panions had come away. This guard perceived a man scaling the 
| walls of the poor-house, to escape into an adjoining garden; he still 
wore the dress of a malefactor, and, indeed, everything shewed that 
he was the real Torribio. The guard aceordingly seized him; he 
was taken to the gallows, and heard to his astonishment that ‘ Tor- 
ribio was hung.” In this dilemma the criminal was taken before a 
judge s and it was found, upon examination, that the poor man who 

ad been executed was a brother of Jost Torribio’s, deaf and dumb 
from his birth, and who had got into the hospital on account of ill- 
health. The real culprit was commended to the royal clemency ; 
doubtless, as some amends, however bad, to the name and family ef 
the unfortunate deceased. 





tion, that one of the guards, who had been posted at a remote ga'e of 
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THEATRICAL BEQUEST. 


TO THE TATLER,. 

Sin,—The late Mr Baddely, by his will, dated 23d April 1792, 
and proved in 1795, bequeathed all his property (subject to the 
life interest of a Mrs Strickland) to charitable purposes. Amid 
other things, he left a house and premises at Moulsey, to be used 
as an asylum for decayed actors and actresses. Can you, Sir, or 
| any of your correspondents, inform the public, whether this inten- 
tion of the testator has been fulfilled? If so, who are the occu- 
pants of the asylun ; who the receivers of the revenue derived from 
Baddely’s property. If otherwise, to what uses his wealth has 
been applied. 

Your obedient humble servant, 
W.L. R. 





_ > — ———— ~~ 


STAGE PERSONATION OF PICTURES, 
TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—1 see in your paper of to-day, some remarks by a Corre- 
spondent, as to the novelty of the ‘ personation of pictures’ on the 
English Stage, caused by your criticism on The Picturesque, wherein 
you did not remember any previous instance. I need only mention 
Prince Hoanre’s farce of My Grandmother, and it will instantly call 
to your mind /Voretta’s frolic in substituting herself for the original 
in a picture-frame, and thereby perplexing her lover out of his wits. 


guitar and sings divinely, and he is on the eve of ‘ having a kiss of 
those divine lips, cost what will,’ when she manages to retire, and 
replace the original canvas unperceived by him, and he of course 
embraces nothing but a cold, lifeless daub, leaving him in a complete 





, : ‘ ‘ 
The portrait, on which he is rapturously gazing, suddenly plays a | 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


— A wealthy banker being asked at the representation of a tra- 
| gedy why he did not weep ; rephed—< [ weep !—in the first place it is not 
| true; and if it were, it’s no busivess of mine. 





A Trave For THe Sick.—At the time of the French conscrip- 
tion, a peasant of the neighbourhood of Versailles took before the Prefect a 
substitute for hisson, who had been drawn. This substitute appeared so 
_ weak, that the Prefect hesitated as to whether or not he should accept lim. 
_ The father, however, getting earnest upon the subject, ‘ What the devil shall 

I do with your substitute?” said the Magistrate ; ‘ you must see he hasn’t 
gut three months more to live.’ ‘ What matters that ?’ retorted the peasant, 
* he is only going for a soldier.’ 





— A gentleman at the opera being greatly annoyed by a certain 
pressing of the crowd, of which he appeared to be the centre of attraction, 
immediately put his hand in his pocket to see if he had lost anything.—* You 
have taken my snuff-box,’ said he, turning round suddenly to a person of 
rather an equivocal deportment; ‘give it me back, or—’—* Hush! be quiet, 
Lentreat of you ; keep close to me. Take your snuff-box,’ added he, 
| opening his pocket at the same minute, and the confiding man put his hand 

into it to getit. ‘A thief! a thief!’ cried this most ingenious pickpocket, 
| shewing the gentleman’s hand incarcerated in his pocket, ‘take this man 

in charge.’ He was arrested immediately, but being able to explaia things 
satisfactorily, they let him go free to deplore the loss of his snuff-box,—for 
the fellow had run off with it. 


How TO INTRODUCE ONB’s Nernew-—Cardinal Richelieu had 
promised to the Abbé Boisrobert a benefice for his nephew. For a length 
of time the Abbé made it his duty to remind the Cardinal of his promise, 
His Eminence, however, seemed to make a point of forgetting, One day 
| Richelieu was walking with a numerous suite in the garden of his palace, 
| (now the Palais-Royal) when the Abbé Boisrobert happened to be there 

also with his nephew. Hopeless of piercing the crowd that surrounded his 
| Eminence, Boisrobert led the young man towards a bason of water, in the 
| esrden, and threw himin. The Cardinal, struck with the noise and crowd 
| that ensued, hastened to see the issue of the disaster, followed by the whole 
| herd of his followers, Boisrobert, who had already dragged his nephew 
| from the water, advanced with him all drenched and gasping towards the 
| Cardinal, and said: ‘My lord, permit me to present to your eminence the 





| state of mystification.—I remember another instance, in a panto- | young man of whom J have so often had the honour of speaking.’ Richelieu 


mime produced at Covent Garden Theatre two or three years back, 
| called Vulcan and Venus. One of the scenes was ‘ The Picture 


laughed heartily at the introduction, and particularly at the comic figure the 
young man presented, who, dismayed equally at the ducking and the intro- 
duction, could not get out a word. Next day, Richelieu was the first to 


| Gallery—Le Tableau Animé? (1 copy this from the bill.) It! speak to Boisrobert of his nephew; and the benefice was obtained. 


represented an enlisting party, and the corporal is in the act of 
presenting a shilling to a countryman, when the clown, unable to 
resist his pilfering propensities, seizes the shilling as his prey. A 
touch from Harlequin’s wand animates the picture, and the Clown, 
as a punishment, is considered a recruit.—The magic mirror, in 
Azor and Zemira, exhibits upon the stage a living picture, although 
the idea intended to be conveyed is different. 

Several other instances of a similar kind Ihave seen, though, at 
the present moment, I cannot call them to mind. The above, how- 
ever, are quite sufficient to show that Mr Bay.ry cannot claim for 
himself any merit on the score of originality, nor need he be indebted 
for the suggestion to the MS. alluded to by your correspondent. 

I remain, with much respect, 


Your constant Reader, 
«, Monday, Aug. 29th. 


[We have received a letter to similar purpose from A.M. who 
refers toa piece at the Surrey Theatre, in which a picture of 
Hocarrn’s was personated. The reader will call to mind the 
living statue in the Winter’s Tale. But what we more particularly 
thought of, was the picture-groupings of the Germans.] 


A NEW VERSION OF THE OLD SAYING, ‘ EXCHANGE IS 
NO ROBBERY.” 
A GENTLEMAN, enchanted by the beauty of a wood that skirted the 
highway on which he was travelling, could not resist the temptation 
of penetrating some way into it. Having done so, he found a further 
temptation in the softness of the grass, and he laid himself down 
upon it to sleep. Onawaking, he founda man of by no means 
fashionable appearance, standing over him, with a pistol in his hand. 
The gentleman, more surprised than frightened, said very coolly, 
“What is it you want ?”—* Your purse.” The gentleman gave it 
up. Seeing however, that the man did not go, “ And what clse ?” 


quoth he. “Your watch.” The watch was also given up. The 
magn still remained. ‘‘ What more my friend ?”—* Your hand- 
kerchief.””,. The handkerchief followed the watch and purse. His 


new acquaintance then walked off. Our rural friend got up, cursing 
his laziness, and began to retrace his steps out of the wood. He 
had not got far, before he met his despoiler, returning. “ Well, sir ?” 
said the gentleman. “I beg your pardon,—but your coat;—it 
strikes me that I might as well have had that.” They changed coats. 
The gentleman then gained the highway, and presently fell to musing 
on his adventures ; when happening, naturally enough, to put his 
hands into his coat pockets, he*found restored to him, bis hand. 
kerchicf, his watch, his purse, and a rouleau of fifty guineas yver and 
above, The robber had forgotten to empty his own coat, 











} 
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LirrLengss or A Great Monarcu.—The Shah Abbas the Great 
was hunting one morning in the valley of Netheron, and as the day dawned, 
| his sight fell upon a man so ugly that his horse started with affright. The 
| Shah was nearly thrown, and deeming it a bad omen, he angrily desired that 

the ugly head shuuld be struck from its master’s shoulders, The poor 
peasant begged to know his crime. ‘ Your crime,’ said the Shah, * is your 
unlucky countenance, which is the first object I have seen this morning, and 
it had nearly unhorsed me.’—* At this rate,’ returned the man, ‘ what must 
| yous Majesty’s countenance be, which is the first object mv eyes have met 
| this morning, and which is to be the cause of my death ?’—The King, smil- 
| ing at the wit of the reply, not only allowed the man to retain possession of 
| his ugly head, but also gaye him a present and his liberty.—[The numerous 
| buildings and bridges erecied by Abbas, together with his general muuifi- 

cence, obtained him, nevertheless, the epithet § Great.’] 


ANOTHER GALLANT Royatist.—Sir George Lisle, son of a book- 
seller in London, had his military education in the Netherlands; He 
| signalized himself upon many occasions in the civil war; particularly at the 
last battle of Newbury ; where, in the dusk of the evening, he led his men 
| to the charge in his shirt, that bis person might be more conspicuous. The 
| King, who was an eye-witness of his bravery, knighted him in the field of 
battle. In 1648, he rose for his majesty in Essex; and was one of the 
| royalists who so obstinately defended Colchester, and who died for their 
| defence of it. ‘This brave man having embraced the corps of Sir Charles 
| Lucas, his departed friend, immediately presented himself to the soldiers 
who were ready for his execution. Thinking that they stood at too great 
a distance, he desired them to come nearer ; one of them said, ‘‘ I warrant 
you Sir, we shall hit you.” He replied with a smile, * Friends, I have 
been nearer you when you have missed me.” Executed August 28, 1648. 





“THE PLAY-GOER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT, 
Haymarker.—King Richard Il1I—My Wife or My Place—The Devil to Pay. 


ENGLisH Orgra.—The Evil Eye—Giulio Regondi—The Picturesque — Com 
fortable Lodgings. 





HayMARKET. 

Mr Kean made his appearance last night, as Richard /1/, in a house 
of the proper dimensions for exhibiting.a fine tragedian, and filled 
with an audience at least too much alive to his merits to interrupt 
him with unseasonable‘noise. Tar Tater has already given it 

opinion respecting the way in which he performs this character of 
late years. Its faults are those of too level or rather too undulating 
and languid a style in the more indifferent parts of the dialogue 
and occasionally a colloquial contrast pushed to too sudden and 
violent an extent; but its beauties are still also those of an order 
far surpassing the character in the hands of any other living per- 
former. Nobody at all approaches, or even professes to approach 
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THE TATLER. 





(for nobody else acts Richard) the majesty of its will, the wonderful 

and killing relish of its sarcasm, its mixture of intellectual grace 

with moral deformity, or even the buoyancy of its animal spirits,— 

that gallant self-reconcilement arising from the mixed sense of its 

valour and its deformity, and delivering the spectator from the 

most painful part of its guilt. The applause was great with cer- 

tain portions of the audience, sometimes excessive, particularly at 

some of the favourite old points; those, for instance, of the 

dreadful death, where he continues fighting in so ghastly a manner 

with his dying arm,—and of the famous sarcastic speech—‘ So 

much for Buckingham.’ The latter we never heard better delivered 

in KEAn’s most triumphant days, and it was received with rapture. 

Some of the other points fell comparatively flat, and it is not to 

be denied that years and sickness have made a difference in him, 

fine as he still is beyond all other fineness. But we have an 

observation to make which struck us forcibly last night, and which 

we would fain impress on all the admirers of this great actor, who 

intend to see him again. Mr Kean has obtained and deserved in his 
time the most rapturous applause: he has been accustomed to have 
it twenty fold where he gets it now, and yet we are not only 
sure that he deserves it almost as warmly in every instance, 

but it should be recollected, that the spirits of actors are nourished 

by applause, and that he would probably be still more like what he 
was in his best days, if encouraged in something like the same 
manner. At present, he fairly compels the house to applaud him. 
Their shouts do not leap forth, as they used to do, at every turn 
and bidding of his genius; and we could not help thinking last 
night, that some of his very finest passages met with a very ill and a 
very ungrateful reception, and that he felt it, and was the worse for it. 
We shall not do him so poor aturn as to sue for a more considerate 
treatment of his wonderful acting in formd pauperis. That would 
be disgracing his rights. But we say to the audiences who go to 
see him,—Do at least justice to your own discernment ;—be at the 
trouble of applauding what you think worth going to see; and let 
not the town-talk with which a man of genius has been mixed up, 
and with which his genius has nothing to do, induce you to sit as if 
you were afraid to applaud him, and had no business where you are. 
Pray let the generous reader think of this, and if he go to the Hay- 
market, do his best to hinder some of the finest points of acting in 
the world be blunted against the dull doubts of the boxes. If 
people are ashamed to express their pleasure, they ought to be 
ashamed to be pleased. 

Much is not expected from the ordinary parts of a tragic per- 
formance at thistheatre; but they did last night better than we 
looked for. Mr Cooper met with asingularly cordial welcome in 
Richmond. Mr Brinpat, who hasan air of zeal and intelligence 
about him that is apt to be neutralized by a certain lightness and 
quickness of manner in parts requiring a weightier self-possession, 
seemed to take pains accordingly, and found them recompensed. 
And Mrs Grover, by her truly maternal and natural pathos in the 
Queen, produced tears on some manly faces about us, as well as 
great acknowledgments from the house in general. 


On Friday Mr Kean acts Othello. Ss 


Surrey THeatre. 
Tue new drama called The False Key, performed here for the first 
time last night, was decidedly successful. The lateness of the hour 
and the preoccupation of our paper by other matter, allow us to say 
only, that it is a domestic story of much interest, was well performed, 
and merited the applause it met with. We shall give a more en- 
larged notice of it to-morrow. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The author of the lines from Schiller is thanked for the new verses he has 
sent us. 

One or Tue Pitt Crus, and An Apminer or THE Two-Penny Tatier, 
need not be alarmed. He may endure a little politics from us occasion- 
ally, who have endured so much from his friends in our time. He will 
not have an enormous quantity of them, or in any inhuman style. 

E. S, is taken as he was intended. 





— 


PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


Cisser’s Comedy of 
SHE WOULD AND SHE WOULD NOT. 
Hypolita, (first time) Miss Taylor. Flora, Mrs T’. Hill. Viletta, Mrs Humby, 
Rosara, Mrs Ashton. 
Don Manuel, Mr W. Farren. Don Philip, Mr Cooper. 
Don Octavio, Mr Vining. Don Lewis, Mr Brindal. Trappanti, Mr Harley, 
Soto, Mr J. Cooper. Corregidor, Mr W. Johnson. 
Alguazil, Mr Field. Diego, Mr Mulleney. Sancho, Mr Coveney. 
Jaspar, Mr Coates. Postboy, Mr V. Webster. 


After which (9th time) Mr SHannon’s Petite Comedy, in Two Acts, called 
MY WIFE OR MY PLACE. 
Adeline, Miss Taylor, who will sing ‘ May thy Lot in Life be happy.’ 
Lady Modeley, Mrs Faucit. 
Sir Harry Hairbrain, Mr Vining. Dupeley, Mr W. Farren. 
Alfred, Mr Brindal. Durable, Mr Webster. 


To conclude with the Farce of 
FRIGHTEN’D TO DEATH. 
Emily, Mrs T. Hill. Corinna, Mrs Newcombe. Patty, Mrs Humby. 
Phantom, Mr Harley. Carleton, Mr Brindal. 


Colonel Bluff, Mr Bartlett. Sir Joshua Greybeard, Mr Gattie. 
Mumps, Mr Webster. Waiter, Mr Moore. 





eens The School for Coquettes; My Wife or My Place ; and Killing No 
er. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


(Ninth time) Mr Pgaker’s New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 
THE EVIL EYE! 

Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
Mavroyeni,jMr Perkins. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland. 
Basilius, Mr Minton. Zané Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 

Andrea and Marco, MrT. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, Mr O. Smith. 
Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge. 

Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 

Order of the Scenery.—Port of Napoli di Romania—Castle of Palamedi. A Greek 
Festival. Mavroyeni’s Apartment. Interior of the Dwelling of Demetrius. Ex- 
terior of ditto, with distant View of Palamedi and the Sea. Landscape, with 
ancient Grecian ruins. A Defile of Rocks beneath the Dungeons of the Castle. 
Excavation. Bombardment, and Andrea’s Vessel discovered at Anchor. 

After which the surprising performances on the Guitar, by GLULIU REGONDI, 

(only Eight Years of Age.) 


To which will be added (5th time) Mr Haynes Bayty’s New Operetta, called 
THE PICTURESQUE. 
Louisa, Miss Ferguson. Fanny, Mrs Keeley. 
Mr Dauberry, Mr Bartley. Lorimer, MrT. Millar. 
Kit Cadence, Mr J. Reeve. Tom, Mr Minton. 


To conclude with the Comic Operetta, called 
THE MIDDLE TEMPLE; OR, ‘WHICH IS MY SON?’ 
Mrs Middlemist, Mrs C. Jones. Julia, Miss Pincott. Penelope, Mrs Keeley. 
Briefless, Mr Wrench. * Brutus Hairbrain, Mr J. Reeve. 
Mr Prettyman, Mr W. Bennett. Doggius, Mr Salter. 


To-morrow, The Evil Eye; the Performances of Giulio Regondi; The Pie- 
turesque ; and Tom Thumb. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
(Seventh time), an old English Domestic Drama, called 
PEDLAR’S ACRE! 
Margaret Lessamour, Miss Edmiston. Amy Langton, Miss Somerville. 
Patience, Mrs Vale. 

Martyn Lessamour, Mr Osbaldiston. Werrenne de Valence, Mr Dibdia Pitt. 
Cyprian Gossamer, Miss Vincent. Gervase Saunders, Mr Maitland. 
Thomas Shard, Mr Webb. Robert Laidlaw, Mr C. Hill. 

Luke Langton, Mr Young. Burley George, Mr Honner. 
Long Finger, and Bald Bill, Mr Asbury and Mr Lee. 

Gamiel Gander, Mr Vale. Eliab, Mr Tully. 

Mr Collins, surnamed the English Paganini, will execute his extraordinary per 
formances on the Violin. 


After which, (2nd time) a Drama,{caled 
THE FALSE KEY. 

Christine Rosenburg, Mrs Fitzwilliam. Dora Steibelt, Mrs Jordan. 
Ambrose Spielman, Mr Elton. Anhalt Steibelt, Mr C. Hill. 
Ambrose Ankerstroom, Mr Honner. Hohenloe, Mr Maitland. 
Dousterswivel, Mr Rogers. Mr Schwartzenburg Fizgig, Mr Vale. 
Cobletz, Mr Lee. Godfrey, Mr Young. Struth, Mr Tully. 

Nicol and Blotz, Messrs Asbury and Webb. 


To conclude with a Farce, called 


OLD AND YOUNG. 
Peggy, Mrs Vale. 

Old Wilton, Mr Dibdin Pitt. Charles Mowbray, Mr Maitland. Peter, Mr Rogers. 
William, Mr Fone. Matilda Mowbray, Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
Gobbleton Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Laura Slade, ia 
which she will introduce a New Song. 





To-morrow, Pedlar’s Acre ; The False Key ; and Gil Blas. 
AstLEey’sAMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 


Royat Pavition Tueatre.—A London Tradesman’s 
Life—The Idiot Witness. 


Cosurec THueatre.—The Victim of St. Vincent—The 





The version from Beranger is not quite so happy as might be wished. 





° t the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden}; 
nie oY. B, Sotem, 5 b r Aon Sn at Epes’ Li 


y Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, 
Tuomas, Newsvender, Birchin lane, Cornhill ; FieLv, Air street, Piccadilly; 
Acent, 10 Pr ad Court, Long Acre ; LLoyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; TomLiNnson 
C ~er of Russe'Court ; an by al 1 Booksellers and Newsmen. 





Lady of the Lake—ThejF rench Buccaneer. 
(to whom all books, and communications tor the 
brary, Old Bond street; by Cuappet; Witson, Royal Exchange; 
Marsh, 145 Oxfordstreet; Kenneru, Corner of Bow street; TuRNoUR, Theatrical 


, Library, Great Newport Street; Harris, Bow Street ; T. Tivanay, 74 Drury Lane, 


AL VE tTISEt MENTS received at the Ofice, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. REYNBLL, at the Printing O/fice, 16 Broad street, Golden square. 
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